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REVIEWS 

Les fonctions mentales dans les societes inferieures. Par L. 
Levy-Bruhl, Professeur a la Sorbonne et a l'Ecole Hbre des 
Sciences Politiques. Paris: Felix Alcan, 1910. Pp. 461. 
Fr. 7.50. 

In the work before us Profesor Levy-Bruhl offers an impor- 
tant contribution to folk-psychology in the elaboration of a dis- 
tinction of fundamental significance for the interpretation of primi- 
tive mind. It is a familiar observation, for example, that we 
constantly fail to grasp the point of view of the child. Many 
of the most delightful children's books fall flat before the children 
themselves. And when they are successful it is by no means for 
the reasons that appeal to us. Their charm for us is their naivete. 
But this very charm implies a sophisticated point of view. The 
child is not naive to himself. In his own eyes his attitude is 
realistic and serious. This means that his thought issues from a 
logic and point of view quite different from ours; and the logic 
of his point of view must be clearly appreciated if we would 
grasp his meaning. 

This is the kind of distinction that Professor Levy-Bruhl 
applies to the primitive mind. Only, in contrast to our illustration, 
he makes the difference practically absolute. The primitive mind 
is an altogether different mind. Where our thought is logical ; 
primitive thinking is mystical. But this mysticism has a logic of 
its own, which, like our logic, proceeds from a definite principle; 
where we follow the law of contradiction, the primitive mind is 
governed by the "law of participation." In other words, it is 
"prelogical." To be sure, the prelogical belongs ultimately in the 
same series with the logical. But the author is so impressed with 
the difference that, for him, each is practically sui generis. He 
speaks of our own culture as "celle des societes issues de la civili- 
sation mediterraneenne" — as if the Mediterranean were directly re- 
sponsible for the law of contradiction. 

He begins with a definition of "collective ideas." These are 
ideas common to a social group, transmitted from generation to 
generation, awakening in the individual sentiments of fear, respect, 
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etc.; not, indeed, the ideas of a collective as distinct from an indi- 
vidual subject, but on the other hand, like language, not to be 
explained as the expression of an individual mind. Now, as Comte 
maintained, men are to be explained by humanity and not human- 
ity by men. And failure to remember this is the fault of anthro- 
pologists in general, and in particular of the English school, repre- 
sented by Tylor and Frazer. Their reasoning rests upon the postu- 
late that men are everywhere the same. This, indeed, is the basis 
of their theory of primitive animism — this and the assumptions 
of the English associationists. The primitive man "associates" 
the dream of his neighbor with his neighbor as a physical fact, 
and thus arrives at the idea of a soul. Generalizing his result, he 
then proceeds to put a soul into everything. But, as the author 
remarks, things to be associated must first be distinguished. 

The primitive mind attaches a mysterious importance to a 
man's name, his shadow, and his image, or picture, treating them 
with the respect due to the man himself. For the English school 
this is a matter of association. The truth is, according to the 
author, that the primitive mind never dreams of making the dis- 
tinction. Consider, for example, the man and his shadow. The 
abstraction of the shadow from the man is the product of an 
already sophisticated science, an earlier term in the process, still 
incomplete, by which we distinguish the primary and secondary 
qualities of things and endeavor to reach a conception of objective 
reality. Common thought still thinks of colors as real properties 
of things. So, for the primitive mind, the shadow is an essential 
part of the man. 

The process by which these terms are distinguished is in last 
analysis the development of the law of contradiction: A cannot 
be both B and not B. The mystical consciousness is the expres- 
sion of a directly opposite law, namely, that A may just as well 
be both B and not B. To the primitive mind there is no reason 
why a thing should not be both itself and something other than 
itself. To affirm one thing involves no obligation to deny its 
opposite. This is the "law of participation." But "participation" 
has also a further meaning. The primitive mind fails to separate, 
not only object and object, but object and subject. Logical think- 
ing is self-conscious, and carefully distinguishes the knower from 
the thing known; in primitive thinking the knower directly "par- 
ticipates" in the being of the thing. The law of participation 
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applies, however, only to collective ideas. In matters where the 
tribal mysticism is not involved, the primitive individual has as 
sharp an eye for differences (e.g., between two pieces of game and 
one) as you or I. 

The author then proceeds to develop his law of participation 
through an application, first to the several mental processes of 
memory, abstraction, generalization, and classification, then to the 
peculiarities of primitive language, ideas of number, and institu- 
tions generally, all with a great wealth of illustration from the 
literature of anthropology, correcting to a great extent the inter- 
pretations of the writers themselves, by an analysis which in nearly 
every case is illuminating and significant. Indeed, this suggestive 
analysis of cases is the great merit of the book. In his last chap- 
ter he describes the transition from the lower to the higher types 
of mind and undertakes to state their relation. Here he is less 
satisfactory. 

Criticism of the theory of the book will turn upon the meaning 
of the law of participation. Does "participation" stand for a 
peculiar mode of thought or only for the relative absence of 
thought? On this point the author's position seems uncertain. 
Nearly every page affirms a positive difference of kind between 
primitive thought and ours. Yet he admits that the difference 
cannot be absolute; and in his closing chapter he suggests that, for 
any given mind, the two will be in inverse ratio. And if we 
follow his conception of participation to the bitter end we seem 
only to come out into the night where all cats are black. It seems 
to me that "the law of participation" is unfortunate. What he 
really aims to establish is that the primitive thought is the expression 
of positive ideas which our sophistication has failed to grasp. In 
particular he wishes to deny that (as held by the English school) it is 
the passive victim of the sophism of post hoc, propter hoc. When, 
for example, an epidemic is attributed to the appearance off the 
coast of a steamer with an unusual number of funnels, it is not 
the coincidence that furnishes the logical motive, but the mutual 
appropriateness, from a mystical standpoint, of the coincident terms. 
And in his analysis of mental functions from a participative stand- 
point he makes it beautifully clear that primitive apprehensions of 
resemblance and difference are guided by specifically mystical cri- 
teria — quite unmeaning to us — so that, for example, the stag, the 
corn, and the hikuli-plant may have an even more genuine identity 
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for the Huichol than, say, the dough and the bread for us. But 
here there would seem to be no substitution of "participation," for 
"contradiction," but only contradiction working with different cri- 
teria. In other words, his actual result is the important principle 
that the primitive mind is rational and intelligible from its own point 
of view, and that the problem of anthropology is less to record its 
apparent absurdities than to get at the criteria of identity and differ- 
ence from which it actually works. Yet at the same time he suggests 
that these criteria are themselves the product of a less discriminating 
consciousness. And this leaves the question open: Is the mystical 
consciousness merely a less conscious form of the logical, or is it 
as a form of consciousness only a different but equally positive 
fact? Remembering that the mystical consciousness is the "collec- 
tive," it will be seen that important points are involved in this 
issue. 

Along with the Gallic virtue of clearness the book exhibits certain 
corresponding Gallic defects — in particular a rather forced absolute- 
ness in the quality of its distinctions. The materials for the contrast 
of primitive and civilized are drawn mainly from the lower of the 
primitive, and exclusively from the more intelligent of the higher 
forms. The stages of European mind represented by the child and 
the uncultivated are left quite out of account. This omission rather 
weakens the force of many of his illustrations. For example, he 
records as a curious fact that certain tribes failed to attribute the 
daylight to the sun. But how many children under school-age have 
made the connection. Moreover, to how many of us, when not in a 
scientific mood, does the connection seem obvious and immediate, 
i.e., between the diffused light of the day and the definitely limited 
orb of the sun? This, however, is not a point against the author's 
argument. It is rather to show that his method is important, not 
for primitive culture alone, but for all of the many differences of 
culture. For that matter, his illustrations tend to suggest that the 
primitive mind may be studied from nearer points than Africa or 
Brazil. 
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